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the poet Coleridge has paraphrased, the Eabbins tell how Moses,
while he is still Jethro's shepherd, seeks out a stray lamb and
tenderly carries the tired creature in his arms back to the fold, and
how a voice from Heaven cries, "Thou art worthy to be My
people's pastor."1 This sympathy for the dumb animals is all the
/more remarkable because the Eabbins lived manage when^cruelty
*to both man and beast was commonly condoned. The ,terrible
scenes in the Roman arena are only too clear an indication of the
inhumanity which prevailed in the civilized world during the
Talmudic period. It is true that philosophers like Plutarch con-
demned the cruelties of the amphitheatre, and even taught the
positive duty of ^kindness to animals. But a doctrine tardily
preached by a handful of theorists whom men generally agreed to
ignore, was taught and practically enforced by the Jewish Sages,
inspired by the ancient law of the Bible. The gladiatorial shows
they declared to be an abomination, they went even further, and
forbade the chase.2 Had they lived to-day they might have founded
the Eoyal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; but
they would not have sanctioned coursing or tolerated a fox-hunt.

This prohibition of cruelty to animals originates as much in the
desire to prevent the moral debasement of the man as in the
anxiety to save his possible victim from suffering. Judaism,
indeed, is as strong in it a subjective as in its objective morality.
It condemns evil thoughts and evil desires, because of their
degrading effects upon the mind and the soul, as severely as it
stigmatises evil acts. " Give me thy heart, my son,"3 is the con-
stant cry of Jewish ethics. Full of significance is the warning
against the mere feeling of covetousness which is embodied in the
Decalogue side by side with denunciations of the most deadly sins.
A Lord Amberley,4 could contemptuously question the utility of
the warning; but a keener and a juster critic like Ewald clearly
discerned its necessity.5 " Look," says Euskin, too, " look into the
history of any civilized nations; analyze the lives and thoughts
of their nobles, priests, merchants, and men of luxurious life.
Every other temptation is at last concentrated in this ; pride, and
lust, and envy, and anger, all give up their strength to avarice."6
In the same way the Israelite is cautioned against nourishing
hatred, even though it be unaccompanied by any overt act.7 And
the man who, according to the Psalmist, is worthy of standing in
God's holy place, is he whose hands are clean but whose heart
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